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The scientific study of the "external soul," or "life-index," has occupied
the attention of several scholars. See, for instance, Cox, Aryan Mythology,
vol. ii, pp. 36, 330; De Gubernatis, op. cit., vol. i, p. 168; Edward Clodd on
the "Philosophy of Punchkin" in the Folk-Lore Journal, 1884, vol. ii, p. 302;
Steel and Temple's Wide-Awake Stories, pp. 404, 405; Clouston, Popular Tales
and Fictions, vol. i, pp. 347-351; Macculloch, The Childhood of Fiction, p. 118
et seq.; Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. ix, p. 95 et seq.; Sidney Hartland,
Legend of Perseus, vol. ii, pp. 1-54, and his article, "Life-Token," in
Hastings' Ency. Eel Eth., vol. viii, pp. 44-47; and Ruth Norton in her
article, " The Life-Index: A Hindu Fiction Motif," in Studies in Honor of
Maurice Bloomfteld, 1920, pp. 211-224.

The subject divides itself into two main headings :

1.  The life of a person is dependent on some external object.

2.  The condition of a certain object shows to his friends or relations
the state of a person's health or chastity.

It is only the first division with which we are concerned in this note.
The other will be discussed later when the text warrants it. There is, how-
ever, the same original idea running through both varieties of "life-index."
As Hartland has shown in his article, "Life-Token" (see above), there is
a widespread belief of a distinct organic connection between the life-token
and the person whose condition it exhibits. The life-token is derived
from the doctrine of sympathetic magic, according to which any portion of
a living being, though severed, remains in mystic union with the bulk, and
is affected by whatever affects the bulk. This belief being so general, we
find that it has entered not only into the folk-tales, but into the custom
and superstition of a very wide variety of countries. Examples are given
by Hartland from different parts of all five continents.

I have already shown in a note on p. 37 how it is commonly supposed
that the soul wanders about in sleep, etc. We must, however, use the word
"soul" with care. It is sometimes referred to in stories as "heart" or
- "life," or perhaps there is no direct reference except the information that if
a certain object or animal is destroyed the person with whom it is mystically
connected will die. In the ancient Egyptian "Story of the Two Brothers"
we saw it was a "heart" which was put in the acacia-tree, not in any way
hidden, but merely awaiting its fate, as the owner knew that in time the
tree would be cut down and his heart would fall and so he would die.
This idea, with certain alterations of details, occurs in numerous folk-tales
and in the customs of savage peoples. The Eastern story-teller, always
ready to exaggerate and embroider, introduced the idea of making the
"soul" as hard to find as possible, thus he encases it in a series of various
articles or animals and puts it in some apparently inaccessible place, which,
as we have already seen, was first employed by the ancient Egyptians with
regard to the magic book of Thoth.

It is this form of life-index motif that has spread all over India and
slowly migrated to Europe via Persia, Arabia and the Mediterranean. We
shall first of all consider briefly the occurrence of this motif in Hindu
fiction.